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" Arthur Jocelyn !" said Sir Godfry, in 
a tone which seemed to echo in the family 
vault, "mine eyes have looked upon a 
most foul deed. Human nature could not 
endure it, and I have broken out of these 
vile oil colors with indignation. It is a 
sad fate that I, though dead, am forced 
through the agency of an impious painter 
to still behold the deviltries of this world. 
I never saw such a sight — thy poor father, 
boy ! By St. George, if my hilt had not 
tangled in my baldric, the same as it did 
at the battle of Guignegaste, I would have 
slain the clown Walforde myself!" 

"Walforde! That witch's foal hath 
done this, then?" 

" Even so," returned Sir Godfry, laconi- 
cally. " Now listen : This cruel deed 
which hath ended the existence of a 
righteous, exemplary man, hath given 
thee a long lease of life.' The Elders, 
Arthur, will hang thee for thy father's 
death ; but be thou of good heart, for the 
end is not yet." 
Arthur's head sunk in his bosom. 
• ( When a hundred and seventy-five 
years have fled, thou shalt live again : 
thou shalt have the tricks and passions 
of the time : thou shalt wear the face and 
form of to-night, and woe then to the 
descendants of the Walfordes that shall 
cross thy path ! Thou shalt sweep them 
from the earth, thou shalt utterly blot 
out the race — nay, not by violence, not 
even with thine own free will perchance, 
for it will be an age of sophistry, and 
metaphysics, and words. Yet shalt thou 
lead them, directly or indirectly, to the 
death. And when the clock strikes 
twelve, two hundred years from this night, 
I will appear before thee, Arthur, though 
thou wert among the salvages in Hin- 
dostan, and lead thee back to thy grave, 
where thou shalt slumber quietly for all 
time !" 

Then the voice of Sir Godfry died 
away. 

Arthur started with a shock, like one 
who wakens from a nightmare at the 
dead of night. The old portrait hung in 
the accustomed place, as flat and dim and 
dusty, as in the days of Arthur's child- 
hood. 

A wild, vibrating cry came from the 
window of the Jocelyn House. The grim 
Puritans turned in their beds. The beadle 
yawned, and the village undertaker, in 
his sleep, dug an imaginary grave. 
" Help ! help !" cried the voice. 
"Help!" said tho echoes, spitefully, 



retreatiag to the woods, and there, in 
lonesome leafy depths, they repeated the 
cry. 

Sick men heard it, and shuddered ; and 
wakeful mothers held their babes closer 
in their arms. The town-sentinels dis- 
charged their muskets ; then myriads of 
lanterns twinkled in the dusky streets ; 
the church-bell began ringing ; and armed 
men hurried here and there. 

'' Are the Indians upon us again ?" 
asked one. 

" No, but a murder hath been done in 
our midst — a fearful murder !" 

When the good people found Arthur 
Jocelyn standing by the easement with a 
drawn sword in his hand, and saw the 
worshipful magistrate lying ghastly and 
pallid on the lounge, threatening brows 
were bent on the young man, and Sus- 
picion pointed a black finger at him. And 
in due time the elders hung Arthur 
Jocelyn. 



II. — IN A CELL. 

To-night is the fatal night. When the 
brazen sentinel in the neighboring church 
tolls'out the mystic hour, and high up in 
the rain and the darkness, a slender finger, 
unseen save by One, points to the cabal- 
istic figures XII. — I shall die. I, Paul 
Pyne, Inventor, Philosopher, Poet, and 
Gentleman. My moments are numbered. 

bitterly, bitterly has the prophecy 
been fulfilled ! I am the pale, dark-eyed 
man whom the Elders hung two hundred 
years ago. Have I not hunted the Wal- 
fordes night and day, tirelessly ? Have I 
not coiled about them like a snake, and 
stung them silently ? Is not Cecil dead — 
dead for love of me ? 

Hark ! what was that ? 

Was it the wind 1 Was it the rain 
driven against the window-glass ? Listen ! 
— was it not a footstep on the stairs, the 
jingling of spurs, the clanking of a scab- 
bard against the banister ? It has halted 
outside the door, I can hear It breathe ! 
Now the blood leaps from my heart. 
Hush ! the clock is striking — one — two — 
three! It is coming, coming! I see his 
face, the face of the dead, the wrinkled 
face of Godfry Jocelyn ! I'm not here ! — 
be off! Bury me, somebody! bury me 
deep, bury me, and write on my tomb- 
stone, 

TWO HUNDRED YEARS OLD. 



THE ABTISAN. 



Ho, toilers in the quarry 1 

Ho, delvers in the mine 1 
Not brighter beams the glory, 

In the light of truth benign, 
Of proudest laurel shading 

The noblest artist's brow, 
Than the thorny crown of labor 

Your swarthy foreheads know 1 

What though fame's gilded column, 

Amid its vain parade. 
Forget its firm foundation 

Your brawny arms have laid ; 
For all your humble efforts 

Ye have in calm content 
A recompense far richer 

Than the highest praiBe hath lent. 

Not yours, indeed, " the vision, 

The faculty divine,** 
To pierce the veil of nature, 

And bid in beauty shine, . 
From out their sleep chaotic, 

Those forms whose wondrous grace 
Almost Heaven's power defying, 

Demand in life a place. 

But bear ye yet in patience 

The burden of your ways — 
To you the Great Hereafter 

Its treasures shall display ; 
Supernal beauty, hidden 

From e*en a Raphael's ken, 
To your ecstatic spirits 

Shall be unfolded then. 

Anna G. H/ 



SN0W-8T0BM IN APEIL. 



SONNETS. 



I. 
Soft summer airs had whispered of new life 
To tiny spires, that dared to peep above 
The cold gray soil, at the first breath of love ; 
The lilac boughs with swelling buds were rife ; 
Bobin and blue-bird in glad song held strife ; 
Bright daffodils in golden dresses, wove 
From stolen sunbeams, left their green-edged cove 
And gayly offered Spring their full fresh life ; 
When lo ! a voice that late had feigned " farewell," 
Comes stealing back upon the startled ear, 
Bidding presumptuous zephyrs keep their words 
Of early wooing, from fair buds and birds 
And no sweet vows of new made love to breathe 
So near the icy chaplet he might wreathe. 

II. 

Softly his chilly breath falls on the air, 
And every waving limb and bending bough 
Trembles with flaky foliage, pearly fair, 
No rival for such bloom will he allow — 
No maid of spring such vesture can prepare. 
The robin looks ashamed that he should dare 
So soon to visit last year's lingering nest, 
Now rocking the light snow drift on its breast ; 
The daffodil bends meekly 'neath the hood 
Of ermine lately tossed on her fair brow ; 
The lilac says her lover breaks his vow, 
And begs him haste to make his promise good. 
The laughing Bunbeam hears her pleading call, 
And throws his genial smile again o*er all. 

J. P. B. 
April 26, 1S60. 



